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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


HY  is  the  earth  a 


jungle,  ravaged  by  war,  hide¬ 
ous  with  injustice,  saturated 
with  brother-blood?  Because 
man  will  not  admit  his 
brotherhood,  will  not  live 
and  let  live,  much  less  live 
and  help  live.  .  .  .  Slowly — so 
slowly — he  learns  that  the  in¬ 
jury  of  one  is  the  hurt  of  all, 
that  injustice  backfires;  that 
no  man,  no  clan  can  be  f^appy 
and  free  alone.  How  blind  he 
is  not  to  see  that  if  we  live  by 
fear,  and  not  by  faith,  life 
ends  in  endless  feud,  and  that 
to  deny  the  rights  of  others  is 
to  lose  our  own. 
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Federal  Health  Services  for  Indians  in  1956 

Friends  who,  quite  properly,  have  felt  concerned  about 
various  aggressions  and  failures  on  the  part  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  toward  the  Indians  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
extracts  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  HealtH  Service,  entitled  Health 
Services  for  Indians,  from  the  annual  report  for  1956: 

Fiscal  year  1956  was  the  first  year  the  Public  Health 
Service  had  complete  responsibility  for  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  Indian  health  program.  ... 

To  enable  the  Public  Health  Service  to  obtain  the 
judgment  of  authorities  on  Indian  affairs,  the  Surgeon 
General  .  .  .  named  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian 
Health.  This  committee,  with  members  representing  medi¬ 
cine,  science,  law,  education,  journalism,  and  the  Indian 
peoples,  is  aiding  in  the  development  of  policies  to  improve 
health  services  to  the  Indians.  .  .  . 

Hospital  services  are  provided  at  48  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  Indian  hospitals  and  at  8  Alaska  Native  Health  Service 
hospitals,  as  well  as  at  more  than  160  nonfederal  hospitals 
under  contract  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  latter 
include  community  general  hospitals,  state  and  county 
tuberculosis  sanatoriums,  and  state  mental  hospitals. 

The  56  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  operated  for 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  have  a  bed  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3,800.  Except  for  9  large  facilities  with  100  or  more 
beds,  the  majority  of  these  hospitals  are  general  facilities 
of  25  to  35  beds.  There  are  provisions  for  1,800  beds  in  the 
contract  hospitals,  two  thirds  of  which  are  for  patients  with 
tuberculosis. 

Patient  loads  in  all  hospitals  increased.  The  average 
daily  patient  census  in  the  48  Indian  hospitals  increased  by 
4  |>er  cent,  and  that  of  the  Alaska  Native  Health  Service 
hospitals  increased  by  more  than  7  per  cent.  The  average 
daily  patient  census  in  contract  general  hospitals  within  the 
United  States  was  almost  twice  that  of  1955. 

The  combined  daily  patient  census  for  all  hospitals — 
both  Public  Health  Service  and  contract — was  approximately 
4,200.  Of  these  patients,  about  1,300  are  Alaska  Natives. 

Therapeutic  and  preventive  services  are  provided  at 
outpatient  clinics  in  all  Indian  hospitals.  Outpatient  treat¬ 
ments  and  preventive  services  at  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
Health  Service  hospitals  increased  by  15  per  cent  during 
the  year. 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  Indian  hos- 
piuls  was  the  increase  in  their  medical  and  supporting 
staffs.  Nearly  all  the  smaller  hospitals  now  have  at  least  two 
medical  officers.  Food  service,  maintenance,  administration, 
and  other  functions  were  also  improved. 

The  pamphlet  also  reports  progress  in  health  education  and 
field  health  services,  in  dental  and  medical  social  work  services, 
and  in  tuberculosis  control.  The  Indian  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  emphasizes  as  of  equal  importance  curative  and 
preventive  approaches  to  the  problem. 
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Editorial 

Some  Essentials  in  Business 
A  MERICAN  business  is  like  a  dutiful,  but  exhausted 
/JL  mother  at  the  end  of  a  long  day  of  feeding,  bathing, 
watering,  and  tucking  away  her  very  large  brood.  Settling 
down  for  a  minute  of  rest,  she  suddenly  hears  them  wail¬ 
ing  over  the  bannister,  ‘But,  Mother,  you  forgot  to  kiss 
us  good  nightl’  ”  So  says  Abram  T.  Collier  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  Review  (May-June,  1957)  in  his  article 
“Faith  in  a  Creative  Society.”  The  providing  of  goods, 
services,  comforts,  and  leisure  alone  does  not  produce 
affection  or  contentment,  and  our  psychological  and 
moral  problems  are  simply  staggering  in  spite  (or  be¬ 
cause?)  of  our  economic  wealth.  We  must  learn  that 
freedom,  like  security  and  wealth,  is  not  a  goal  but  a 
method  for  the  creative  use  of  our  forces  in  a  collective 
inventiveness  that  surpasses  the  imagination  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Each  of  us  wants  to  participate  in  something 
bigger  than  his  own  designs.  But  he  also  wants  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  new  and  uniquely  his  own.  Freedom, 
then,  is  freedom  for  (not  from)  new  tasks.  Liberty  is  often 
rejected  because  the  making  of  choices  may  be  a  burden, 
and  the  craving  for  freedom  is  by  far  not  as  universal  as 
we  once  thought  it  to  be.  Dedication  reveals  a  superper¬ 
sonal  meaning  of  life.  It  believes  in  a  God-given  purpose, 
obscure  as  it  may  appear  at  times. 

Collier’s  poignant  reminder  strikes  at  some  of  the 
problems  which  David  Riesman  (The  Lonely  Crowd)  and 
William  Whyte  (The  Organization  Man)  raised.  His  re¬ 
flections  about  creative  group  work  will  call  to  mind  the 
experiences  of  Friends  that  our  harmonizing  ways  in  wor¬ 
ship  and  business  sessions  often  produce  a  truly  creative 
group  achievement. 

The  World  Bank 

The  annual  report  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development  covering  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1957,  reports  substantial  progress  in 
/  financing  large-scale  improvements.  The  Bank  lends 
money  for  basic  services  that  stimulate  growth,  such  as 
expansion  of  electric  po^krer  services,  transportation,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  various  industries.  Fourteen  nations  in  Asia, 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Europe  have  received  capital 


Comments 

loans  for  such  large-scale  projects,  and  during  the  twelve 
years  of  its  existence  seven  and  one-half  million  kilowatts 
have  been  added  to  electric  power  capacity  all  over  the 
world.  Irrigation  in  Pakistan,  port  improvements  in 
Thailand,  the  installation  of  a  newsprint  mill  in  Chile, 
the  introduction  of  Diesel  locomotives  in  Australia,  land 
reclamation  projects  in  Japan,  and  similar  enterprises 
have  benefited  these  countries  enormously.  Resident  ad¬ 
visers  and  technical  assistants  are  working  abroad  to 
guarantee  efficiency  in  the  projects.  Twenty-five  senior 
officials  from  twenty  foreign  countries  have  enrolled  in 
the  third  seminar  at  Washington  which  will  start  this 
month.  Sixty-eight  nations  representing  a  capital  of  more 
than  9i/^  billion  dollars  are  at  present  members  of  the 
World  Bank  serving  national  needs  on  an  international 
scale. 

Teachers*  Bpners 

A  seemingly  unimportant  book  that  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Milan,  Italy,  several  months  ago  is  now  caus¬ 
ing  justified  sensation  in  the  land  of  Dante  and  Michel¬ 
angelo.  Professor  Breccia  of  the  University  of  Milan 
published  this  book  entitled  The  Flunking  Teachers. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  testing  men  and  women  for  the  teaching  in 
public  schools,  and  his  book  collects  some  of  the  juiciest 
boners  from  the  test  papers  of  the  candidates.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  the  pleasure  which  some  of  the  public, 
especially  students,  take  in  this  collection  of  preposterous 
or  outright  stupid  answers.  A  good  many  of  these  are 
excusable,  but  the  public  has  traditionally  considered 
people  with  academic  degrees  omniscient,  not  realizing 
that  even  a  doctor’s  degree  is  no  safeguard  against  igno¬ 
rance  and  error.  Professor  Breccia’s  point  in  publishing 
these  boners  is  to  demand  a  more  thorough  training  for 
teachers.  The  flunking  teachers  receive  temporary  cer¬ 
tificates  beAuse  of  the  lack  of  teachers  in  Italy,  and  these 
temporary  certificates  become  in  practice  permanent  in 
the  process  of  repeated  renewals.  The  recent  failure  of 
60  per  cent  of  those  taking  Italy’s  high  school  examina¬ 
tions  has  alarmed  the  nation. 

Conditions  may  be  better  in  some  countries,  but  the 
problem  of  teachers'  shortage  seems  to  be  universal. 
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Christ  in  Early  Quakerism 

By  MAURICE  A.  CREASEY 


Friends  everywhere  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  Society  of  Friends,  although  still  used  of  God  in 
ways  beyond  our  deserving,  no  longer  possesses  the  vital¬ 
ity  and  unity  which  marked  its  early  years.  A  bewilder¬ 
ing  variety  of  teaching  passes  under  the  name  of  Quaker, 
and  there  is  much  uncertainty  amongst  us  as  to  whether 
we  should  regard  ourselves  as  called  to  give  expression  to 
a  profound  and  revolutionary  conception  of  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  God’s  dealings  with  man,  or  whether  we 
are  a  religious  fellowship  which  exists  primarily  in  order 
to  give  hospitality  to  the  widest  possible  range  of  views. 

Whatever  else  may  be  learned  from  a  study  of  our 
origins,  this  much  at  least  is  clear:  that  the  early  Quaker 
teaching  concerning  “the  universal  and  divine  light'  of 
Christ”  was  a  message  concerning  the  action  of  God 
rather  than  the  nature  of  man.  It  was  saying  not  simply 
that  there  is  innate  in  every  man  a  private  source  of 
illumination,  but  rather  that  what  God  showed  himself 
to  be  in  Jesus  Christ  He  eternally  is  in  relation  to  all 
men.  The  love  and  compassion,  the  challenge  and  the 
demand,  which  were  embodied  and  expressed  in  Jesus 
were  apprehended  as  having  been,  in  measure,  present 
and  active  in  and  towards  all  men  everywhere  at  all 
times.  It  is  this  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  us  “human.” 

Friends  were  united  in  the  certainty  that  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  grace  of  God  which  had  ever  been  seeking 
to  save  man  from  his  futile  desire  for  autonomy  and 
which  had  been  concretely  revealed  and  expressed  in 
Jesus  Christ  was  available  to  lead  into  all  truth  those 
who  trusted  and  obeyed  it.  This  was  the  light  to  which 
they  directed  men,  even  “the  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  coming  into  the  world,”  the  “light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Friends  knew,  indeed,  that  although  all  men  every¬ 
where  thus  came  within  the  scope  of  God's  saving  pur¬ 
pose,  not  all  men  responded  to  it  with  obedience  and 
trust.  They  knew  that  seemingly  not  much  less  universal 
was  the  refusal  of  this  claim.  The  light  of  Christ  shines, 
indeed,  in  every  heart;  but  it  is  sadly  possible  to  hate  the 
light;  and  men  are  saved  not  simply  through  possession 
of  the  light  but  through  obedience  to  it.  Refusal  of  that 
claim  of  God  which  constitutes  man’s  very  being  cannot 
but  disrupt  the  whole  course  of  his  nature  and  set  him 
against  himself  as  truly  as  it  sets  him  against  God  and 
his  fellows. 

Maurice  A.  Creasey,  Director  of  Studies  at  Woodbrooke,  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  gave  6ve  lectures  under  the  general  title  "Christ  in 
Early  Quakerism"  at  Pendle  Hill  this  summer.  In  this  article  he 
expresses  briefly  the  main  theme  of  the  course. 


Again,  it  seemed  clear  to  early  Friends  that,  although 
many  of  their  contemporaries  glorified  Christ  in  words, 
understanding  of  his  meaning  was  both  narrow  and  shal¬ 
low.  It  was  narrow  in  that  it  seemed  to  minimize  or  even 
to  ignore  the  deep  truth  of  Christ’s  relation  to  creation 
and,  therefore,  to  every  man.  It  exhibited  little  or  no 
concern  for  “the  heathen,”  in  whose  final  doom  it  seemed 
blandly  acquiescent.  It  showed  little  awareness  of  the 
present  implications  of  belief  in  the  Lordship  of  Christ, 
and  seemed  able  to  combine  that  belief  with  an  uncritical 
acceptance  of  social,  political,  economic,  and  military 
methods  and  conventions  which  went  far  to  empty  it  of 
all  practical  significance.  The  understanding  of  Christ’s 
meaning  was  shallow,  too,  in  that  it  tended  to  content 
itself  with  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  doctrine  rather 
than  to  demand  a  deep  and  thorough  transformation 'of 
the  whole  personality  by  obedience  to  the  contemporary 
leadings  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  When  it  did  emphasize 
“holiness,”  this  tended  to  be  interpreted  in  a  narrowly 
pietistic  sense  which  had  in  it  not  a  little  of  a  sub- 
Christian  asceticism. 

As  against  such  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  the 
fact  of  Christ,  the  early  Friends  proclaimed  one  which 
was  both  more  extensive  and  more  intensive.  The  Christ 
of  whom  they  taught  was  a  Christ  through  whom  and 
unto  whom  were  all  things;  a  Christ  whose  light  shone  in 
every  human  heart,  whose  voice  spoke  in  every  demand 
of  conscience  and  every  prompting  of  love  and  truth. 
The  service  of  Christ  so  conceived  demanded  the  patient 
acceptance  of  obloquy  and  suffering,  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted  their  infliction  upon  others.  He 
was  to  be  served  in  all  the  ways  of  common  life,  in  sim¬ 
plicity  and  gentleness,  integrity  and  love.  All  customs 
and  practices,  however  deeply  rooted  in  tradition  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  usage,  were  to  be  brought  under  the  judgment 
of  Christ  and,  at  no  matter  what  cost,  were  to  be  broken 
with  if  loyalty  to  him  seemed  so  to  require. 

Those  who  so  knew  Christ  knew  themselves  to  have 
been  delivered  not  only  from  the  penalty  of  sin  but  also 
from  its  power.  They  found  themselves,  moreover,  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  community  in  which  were  to  be  known — not 
merely  as  a  doctrine  or  an  idea  but  in  reality  and  in 
daily  life — both  the  fellowship  of  Christ’s  sufferings  and 
the  power  of  Christ’s  resurrection. 

It  was  this  radical  emphasis  upon  the  living  presence 
of  Christ  among  those  who  desired  above  all  else  to  hear 
and  obey  him  that  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Quaker 
conception  of  worship,  ministry,  and  the  sacraments. 
Since  Christ  alone,  as  prophet,  has  the  right  to  speak  in 
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his  Church,  the  only  acceptable  worship,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  will  be  that  in  which  the  worshipers  wait  for  Christ 
himself  to  speak.  This  he  may  do  secretly  and  silently, 
without  uttered  words;  or  he  may  move  any  one  of  the 
worshipers  to  utter  words  of  prayer  or  praise  or  testi¬ 
mony,  as  he  who  alone  knows  the  condition  of  each  per¬ 
son  present  sees  fit.  Thus  ministry  requires  the  creation 
of  no  separate  ^‘order,”  but  is  known  in  the  exercise  of  a 
spiritual  gift  which  may  be  bestowed  upon  any.  It  is  a 
"ministry  of  the  word”  in  the  sense  that  Christ,  who  is 
the  word,  speaks  through  it. 

Further,  the  Quaker  rejection  of  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper  was  not  founded  merely 
upon  a  negative  doctrine  of  the  rejection  of  all  "forms” 
in  the  interests  of  a  "purely  spiritual”  worship.  It  had  a 
positive  basis  in  the  belief  that,  Christ’s  presence  being 
known  so  truly  in  the  gathered  and  worshiping  group, 
no  outward  ceremony  was  needed  to  mediate  it  or  could 
make  it  more  real.  Christ’s  baptism,  with  spirit  and  with 
fire,  had  superseded  John’s,  and  denoted  an  inner  ex¬ 
perience  of  cleansing  and  purification  and  power.  Where 
it  was  known  inwardly  no  outward  baptism  could  add 
anything  to  it;  where  it  was  not  so  known,  no  outward 
ceremony  could  impart  it. 


Early  Quakerism  thus  took  its  rise  in  a  vision  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  loving  purpose  of  God  as  this 
is  revealed  and  made  effectual  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  origi¬ 
nal  Quaker  conception  of  Christ,  like  that  of  the  New 
Testament  as  a  whole,  with  extraordinary  profundity  and 
flexibility,  was  able  to  hold  both  the  particular  and  the 
universal,  the  historical  and  the  mystical  emphasis.  Un¬ 
happily,  this  vision  has  to  a  large  extent  faded  from 
amongst  us,  and  the  component  elements  of  that  com¬ 
prehensive  conception  have  fallen  apart.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  some  groups  of  Friends  feel  called  to 
stress  one  side,  some  to  stress  the  other,  and  they  do  this 
not  realizing  that  each  requires  the  other  to  give  it  valid¬ 
ity  and  meaning.  Thus  the  conception  of  Christ  has 
become  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offense,  occa¬ 
sioning  division,  whereas  for  our  spiritual  forefathers  it 
was  the  one  foundation  upon  which  all  was  built  and  in 
which  all  found  their  unity.  Our  greatest  need  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  society  is,  surely,  that  we  should  give  of  our  best 
in  prayer,  in  obedience,  and  in  thought,  so  that  we  may, 
in  God’s  mercy,  recover  and  express  in  contemporary 
terms,  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day,  this 
tremendous  vision  of  Christ. 


Our  Diminishing  Society  of  Friends,  Part  I  • 

By  KENNETH  IVES 


TWO  centuries  ago,  10  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  were  Friends.  Today 
they  are  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent  there.  Now  only  half 
as  many  Friends  live  in  the  area,  though  the  population 
has  increased  fifty  times.  In  1950  there  were  half  as 
many  General  Conference  Friends  as  there  were  Hick- 
sites  in  1830,  shortly  after  the  Separation,  though  the 
population  has  increased  twelve  times.  If  Friends  had 
maintained  the  same  percentage  of  the  population,  there 
would  now  be  3,000,000  in  this  country,  with  400,000  of 
them  Hicksites — historically  speaking — instead  of  less 
than  a  twentieth  of  these  numbers.  Even  between  the 
religious  censuses  of  1890  and  1936,  Friends  declined 
from  1.7  per  1,000  population  to  0.73,  and  from  7.7  per 
1,000  church  members  in  1890  to  1.3  in  1950,  only  a 
sixth  as  large  in  proportion.  These  declines  were  as 
drastic  in  Pennsylvania  and  vicinity  as  in  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and  Indiana. 


Kenneth  Ives  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Advancement  Com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  and  of  the  57th  Street  Meeting 
in  Chicago,  Ill.  He  is  now  Clerk  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Monthly  Meeting 
and  is  a  social  worker  in  that  city. 

Part  II  of  this  article,  which  will  appear  in  a  later  issue,  makes 
suggestions  for  an  advancement  program  for  the  Society  of  Friends. 


Effects 

What  has  this  meant  for  the  progress  of  concerns  for 
which  Quakers  are  noted?  The  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
followed  a  pacifist  policy  until  the  Quaker  proportion 
of  the  population  fell  to  10  per  cent.  Two  reasons  this 
country  adopted  the  separation  of  church  and  state  lie 
in  the  example  of  the  Quaker  colonies,  as  most  others 
had  a  state  church,  and  in  Quaker  political  influence  in 
five  of  the  colonies,  where  Quakers  had  been  in  control 
of  the  governorship  and  legislatures  within  about  a  gen¬ 
eration  before  1775. 

A  writer  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  has  pointed  out 
that  one  reason  progressive  programs  have  in  the  past 
century  affected  relatively  few  places  has  been  "the 
absence  of  Quaker  leadership”  in  other  areas.  Thus  if 
our  ideals  are  to  be  effective  in  a  community,  there  must 
be  a  number  of  Friends  active  there,  to  provide  some  of 
the  leadership  and  "climate  of  opinion”  which  make 
possible  the  success  of  constructive  social  experiments 
and  programs. 

Why  the  Decline? 

Following  the  first  generation  of  expansion  and  perse¬ 
cution  in  England,  and  in  this  country  after  the  with- 
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drawal  of  Friends  from  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in 
1756,  Quakerism  retired  into  a  period  of  quietism.  In 
essence,  quietism  projects  all  responsibility  onto  God, 
keeping  the  worshiper,  and  his  Meeting  or  sect,  from 
conscious  effort  and  responsibility.  “Thrashing  meet¬ 
ings”  fell  into  disuse.  One  result  of  quietism  was  that 
many  active,  concerned  Friends  left  the  Society  for  more 
aggressive  religious  movements,  especially  Methodism. 
This  strengthened  the  trend  to  inaction.  We  still  have 
in  much  of  our  Society  the  smug  feeling  that  “the  sin¬ 
cere  seekers  will  6nd  us,  and  if  they  don’t,  they’re  not 
sincere  enough.”  Hence  thorough  and  consistent  pub¬ 
licity  is  often  discouraged  even  now. 

Friends’  belief  in  the  importance  of  a  personal  con¬ 
cern  as  the  basis  for  action,  when  negatively  viewed, 
holds  that  the  group  can  do  nothing  until  some  indi¬ 
vidual  feels  moved  to  act  alone;  then  the  group  can 
assist.  It  overlooks  the  smaller  actions  which  can  be 
taken,  the  need  for  a' group  to  coordinate  a  lot  of  people’s 
small  or  occasional  actions  into  a  program  aiding  the 
concern,  and  the  continuity,  coordination,  and  growth 
which  permanent  organization  can  bring. 

This  negative  point  of  view  breaks  down  when  con¬ 
cerned  people  do  not  arise  as  needed,  as  has  been  true  for 
long  periods  in  some  areas.  It  ignores  the  responsibility 
of  the  Meeting  and  the  Society  for  developing  concerned 
individuals  to  meet  present  and  future  needs  in  the 
Society  and  in  the  world.  This  is  a  long-range  and  com¬ 
plex  problem  whi^h  cannot  be  handled  primarily  by 
individual  action,  though  individual  action  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  solution.  Training  courses  such  as  are 
offered  by  Pendle  Hill  and  even  by  graduate  profes¬ 
sional  schools  in  appropriate  social  or  technical  areas 
are  a  part  of  what  is  needed;  they  can  only  be  supplied 
by  group  action. 

One  analysis  of  religious  movements  in  Canada  ex¬ 
plains  the  drastic  decline  in  Quaker  membership  there 
— from  7,000  in  1870  to  about  1,000  now — chiefly  by  two 
factors.  One  was  our  failure  to  develop  effective  means 
of  attracting  new  members.  This  need  not  mean  a  high- 
pressure,  emotional  conversion  to  poorly  understood  but 
well -memorized  doctrines,  as  many  liberal  Quakers  fear. 
It  can  be  the  systematic  attraction  of  people  to  a  more 
constructive  way  of  life,  “advancement”  and  “convince- 
ment”  rather  than  “conversion”  and  “salvation.” 

Adjustment  to  population  mobility  is  the  other  fac¬ 
tor.  Friends  at  first  tried  to  maintain  isolation  from  and 
hostility  to  “the  world,”  by  use  of  group  pressure,  “the 
Quaker  penal  code,”  the  uniform  of  the  “plain  dress,” 
and  by  migration  to  the  frontier  rather  than  by  conver¬ 
sion  of  their  new  neighbors.  Thus  the  whole  Redstone 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  western  Pennsylvania  retreated 


west  from  the  influx  of  coal  miners  of  different  culture 
and  religion. 

When  the  frontier  was  gone,  the  attractions  of  a  less 
restrictive  society  drew  off  many,  especially  young  people. 
Others  rebelled,  and  went  from  quietism  to  revivalism. 
This  change  brought  the  loss  of  much  Quaker  belief  and 
practice  in  addition  to  what  had  been  lost  with  the 
adoption  of  quietism. 

With  the  great  growth  in  recent  years  of  voluntary 
organizations  with  trained  staffs.  Friends  activities  must 
compete  with  these  for  the  time  and  effort  of  members 
and  others.  Where  Friends  activities  are  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  by  volunteers,  these  activities  may  be  clumsy,  of 
poor  quality,  undependable,  and  otherwise  amateurish, 
repelling  many.  The  growth  of  the  secretarial  system 
has  been  one  means  to  meet  this  need  for  competence 
and  reliability  in  routine  activities  of  Meetings  and 
committees. 

Further  Study  Needed  ' 

We  need  intensive  studies  of  vital  and  growing  Meet¬ 
ings,  with  descriptions  of  the  activities  and  skills  they 
use,  compared  to  other  Meetings  in  similar  areas.  We 
need  descriptions  of  the  techniques  which  work  best  for 
college-centered,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  Meetings. 
What  techniques  used  by  other  religious  groups  might 
be  appropriate  for  our  Meetings  to  try? 

What  qualifications  and  training  should  a  Meeting 
secretary  have?  What  functions  can  paid  staff  best  per¬ 
form  in  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meetings,  in 
Friends  General  Conference  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee?  What  factors  in  a  secretary’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  methods  increase  the  effective  activity  and 
leadership  of  the  other  members? 

There  have  recently  been  management  studies  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Some  of  us  could  get  perspective  on  Friends 
problems  by  studying  these.  The  Service  Committee  has 
had  several  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  activities. 
Should  we  have  a  similar  management  study  made  of 
Friends  General  Conference? 

Our  vocal  ministry  needs  study,  with  tape  recorders. 
Condensed  tapes  from  vital  Meetings  would  be  useful 
for  Ministry  and  Counsel  committees,  radio  programs, 
inquirers  classes,  and  for  small  and  new  Meetings,  sup¬ 
plementing  intervisitation. 

Understanding  of  the  social  and  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  in  religion  can  come  from  study  of  William  James’s 
The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  and  Erich  Fromm’s 
Psychoanalysis  and  Religion,  which  are  familiar  to  many 
Friends.  Theodor  Reik’s  Dogma  and  Compulsion, 
Elmer  T.  Clark’s  The  Small  Sects  in  America,  Max 
Weber’s  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capital- 
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ism,  and  Emile  Durkheim’s  Elementary  Forms  of  the 
Religious  Life  are  less  well  known. 

Opportunities 

Seven  states  and  forty  cities  of  over  100,000  people 
have  no  unprogramed  Friends  meeting.  In  many  regions 
the  Yearly  Meeting  or  Conference  has  little  effective 
outreach  and  no  trained  staff. 

Some  suburban  areas  double  their  population  in  five 
or  ten  years.  Must  we  always  wait  for  a  number  of 
Friends  to  move  in,  find  each  other,  and  find  the  time, 
before  we  offer  a  program  in  such  an  area?  After  their 
children  are  in  existing  Sunday  Schools  it  is  harder  to 
start  a  small  new  group. 

Recently  half  the  Meetings  in  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  had  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  or 
less.  A  fourth  averaged  fifteen  or  under.  Such  small 
Meetings  have  trouble  providing  an  adequate  quantity, 
quality,  and  variety  of  spoken  ministry.  First-day  School 
leadership,  and  other  activities.  The  efforts  required  of 
the  few  active  and  skilled  members  are  greater,  and  less 
effort  can  go  into,  outreach.  Hence  members  are  often 
reluctant  to  try  starting  a  new  Meeting.  Skilled  assist¬ 
ance  should  be  made  available  to  new  and  struggling 
Meetings  for  several  years,  to  get  them  on  their  feet,  as 
was  done  at  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

Fifteen  Meetings  have  over  300  members,  and  as  many 
more  have  over  200.  Must  we  wait  for  overcrowding 
before  we  start  to  plan  a  branch  Meeting?  Few  local 
Meetings  have  experience  in  the  steps  for  starting  a 
branch  Meeting,  and  often  the  logical  location  for  one  is 
half  way  between  two  present  ones.  Should  Quarterly 
or  Yearly  Meeting  Advancement  Committees  take  the 
initiative? 

Over  150  rural  communities  from  Maine  to  Nebraska 
once  had  a  Friends  Meeting.  In  only  a  few  do  we  now 
try  to  present  the  Friends  message.  Yet  the  small  War¬ 
rington  Quarterly  Meeting,  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
has  revived  one  rural  Meeting  and  is  working  on  another. 
How? 

Are  we  to  remain  a  middle  and  upper  class  group?  In 
the  last  sixty  years,  Friends  in  Philadelphia  declined 
from  5,000  to  less  than  half  that,  with  six  Meetings 
dropped,  though  the  population  doubled.  Friends 
moved  to  the  suburbs,  without  convincing  new  residents 
to  take  their  places. 

The  revival  of  the  Frankford  Meeting  at  Unity  and 
Wain  Streets,  Philadelphia,  was  accomplished  in  part 
by  Socialist  Friends,  used  to  the  outlook  and  interests  of 
idealistic  working  class  people.  Last  year’s  Socialist  can¬ 
didate  for  President  is  a  Friend,  and  Quaker  economic 
ideals  have  had  a  strong  equalitarian  flavor  at  least  since 


John  Woolman’s  A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution 
to  the  Rich.  With  the  decline  of  anarchist  and  socialist 
groups,  many  former  members  and  their  children  would 
welcome  a  liberal  religion  with  social  idealism.  Have 
we  tried  to  spread  our  literature  and  ideas  among  liberal, 
labor,  and  foreign-language  groups,  such  as  the  Farmers 
Union  and  the  Finns? 

New  Meetings  are  growing  up  around  colleges,  yet 
there  are  still  over  fifty  communities  with  a  thousand 
college  students  and  no  Meeting.  While  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  establishes  contacts  with  these, 
it  does  not  intend  to  win  members  and  set  up  Meetings. 

Internationally  Speaking 

FEW  readers  have  criticized  this  Column  for  alleg¬ 
edly  overlooking  the  terrible  evils  committed  by 
Russia,  China,  and  other  Communist  countries  in  its 
eagerness  to  suggest  ways  of  ananging  to  get  along  with 
these  nations.  We  have  been  accused  of  moral  callous¬ 
ness  or  worse.  We  have  been  accused  of  being  ap>ologists 
for  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  our  country  and  of 
civilization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  concern  is  for  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  convinced  that  the  prevention 
of  war  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  country.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  threat  to  use  military  force  is  at  best 
an  inadequate  deterrent  of  war  and  that,  in  the  end,  it 
calls  out  the  evil  which  it  is  expected  to  restrain.  We  are 
convinced  that  an  excessive  military  program,  besides 
tending  to  provoke  war  because  of  the  inherently  com¬ 
petitive  nature  of  national  armed  force,  tends  to  cause 
the  totalitarian  excesses  against  which  it  is  nominally 
directed;  that  the  highly  centralized  control  of  economic 
resources  and  activities  and  of  human  life  and  thought, 
which  seem  to  be  necessary  if  a  national  military  system 
is  to  be  able  to  compete  effectively  against  another,  is  a 
forerunner  of  a  despotism  essentially  similar  to  the  Nazi 
or  Communist  tyranny.  It  is  beside  the  point  that,  being 
Americans,  we  should  probably  find  an  American  tyranny 
more  to  our  taste  than  a  tyranny  on  Russian,  German, 
Chinese,  or  Japanese  lines.  We  have  at  great  cost  shared 
in  resisting  the  German  and  Japanese  drive  toward  world 
tyranny.  We  are  resisting  the  danger  that  Russia  or 
China  may  aspire  to  world  dictatorship.  This  Column 
is  convinced  that  the  present  dangers  of  tyranny  can,  by 
appropriate  policies,  be  effectively  resisted  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  our  freedoms  even  to  an  American  tyranny,  which 
would  probably  be  as  unbearable  to  people  in  other 
countries  as  their  tyrannies  would  be  to  us,  and  so  would 
fail  of  the  purpose  for  which  we  accepted  it,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war. 
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If,  as  we  assume,  the  prevention  of  war  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  resisting  the  danger  of  tyranny  and  if  the  threat 
of  military  force  is  an  adequate  deterrent  of  war,  it  be¬ 
comes  important  to  seek  means  of  reaching  temporary 
adjustments  of  the  tensions  and  disagreements  that  seem 
now  to  carry  the  threat  of  war.  Finding  an  adjustment 
of  differences  between  nations  with  strong  differences 
about  matters  which  are  to  them  important  is  not  aided 
by  too  much  condemning  those  nations’  actions,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  you  may  dislike  them;  nor  is  it  aided  by 
developing  a  climate  of  opinion  that  regards  as  bad  and 
dangerous  any  arrangement  that  may  be  acceptable  to 
those  nations,  even  if  it  satisfied  us  until  we  found  out 
that  they  would  accept  it.  Much  of  what  passes  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  among  politicians,  of  the  most  serious  interna¬ 
tional  problems  now  confronting  this  country  amounts 
to  an  insistence  that  it  is  bad  to  make  any  arrangements 
with  them  and  that  anything  they  will  accept  is,  simply 
for  that  reason,  dangerous  for  the  United  States.  Such 
discussions  are  easily  applauded  as  patriotic,  although 
their  effect  is  to  encourage,  by  increasing  the  risk  of  war, 
the  only  kind  of  communism  likely  to  develop  in  the 
United  States — the  communism  of  the  nation  in  arms 
and  controlled  by  the  military  hierarchy  for  military 
purposes.  This  is  not  Marxist  communism,  but  to  its 
victims  it  is  likely  to  feel  remarkably  similar,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  just  alK)ut  as  disastrous  to  the  United  States. 

Nations  seldom  repent,  although  they  may  change 
their  policies.  It  is  generally  useless  to  waste  energy  con¬ 
demning  the  past  actions  of  any  nation,  however  much 
we  may  detest  them.  The  hope  is  that  nations  will  evolve 
new  policies  less  bad  than  the  old.  Therefore  it  is  better 
patriotism  to  strive  to  find  ways  toward  temporary  ar¬ 
rangements  that  may  lessen  the  tensions  with  countries 
whose  present  policies  we  regard  with  distrust  than  to 
obstruct  such  reduction  of  tensions  by  insisting  exces¬ 
sively  on  the  evils  that  have  been  committed  in  the  past 
by  the  nations  whose  policies  we  hope  to  change. 

At  least,  this  is  the  view  of  the  author  of  this  Column. 

September  21,  1957  Richard  R.  Wood 

Friends  General  Conference 

N  the  years  when  no  biennial  conference  takes  place,  the 
Central  Committee  of  Friends  General  Conference  custom¬ 
arily  meets  in  September  at  different  locations,  each  time 
within  the  general  geographic  area  of  the  Conference.  On 
September  6  and  7  this  year,  over  a  hundred  Friends  gathered 
at  Oakwood  School  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Central  Committee  and  for  meetings  of  the  six 
standing  committees  which  carry  on  the  year-round  work  of  the 
Conference,  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Chairman  of  the  Conference, 
presided. 


The  Central  Committee  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  constituent  Yearly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  the 
Conference.  It  appoints  officers,  standing  committee  members, 
and  members  of  the  special  biennial  conference  committees. 
Among  the  new  names  on  the  list  of  officers  and  standing  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  were  Barrett  Hollister  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  for  Advancement  Committee  chairman,  and  William 
Huntington  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  for  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committee  chairman.  Clarence  Pickett  and  Horace 
Stubbs  were  reappointed  as  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Conference,  respectively. 

The  Advancement  Committee  emphasized  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Meeting  House  Fund,  which  since  its  begin¬ 
ning  three  years  ago  has  collected  |25,000.  The  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  has  been  loaned  to  a  number  of  Meetings  for 
l)uilding  purposes  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  meeting  house,  and 
some  outright  grants  have  also  been  made.  The  continuing 
need  for  visiting  of  Friends  to  Meetings  in  the  Conference  and 
to  newly  organized  independent  Meetings  is  still  being  ably 
met,  principally  by  J.  Barnard  Walton.  The  Conference’s 
Religious  Education  Secretary,  Bernard  Clausen,  is  adding  to 
this  program  of  visiting. 

At  its  1956  meeting  in  Cape  May,  the  Central  Committee 
had  approved  of  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Whittier’s 
religious  p>oems,  in  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Clarence  Pickett  reported  on  a  major  delay  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  task,  because  of  a  general  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  Friends  and  difficulties  within  the  committee  working 
on  the  project.  As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  helping  Friends 
to  realize  the  importance  of  Whittier,  a  special  supplement  in 
Friends  Journal  will  be  published  in  December. 

The  Central  Committee  heard  with  interest  of  the  wide 
round  of  ecumenical  contacts  which  have  recently  taken  place, 
through  the  work  of  the  Christian  Unity  Committee.  The 
Conference  had  observers  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Drew 
University  and  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  New  Haven,  both  meetings 
taking  place  this  summer.  Three  representatives  have  been 
sent  to  the  North  American  Conference  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  on 
“The  Nature  of  the  Unity  We  Seek.’’  With  the  failure  of  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Illinois  Yearly  Meetings  to  take  any 
action  on  the  prop>osal  that  the  Conference  apply  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  the  question  did  not  come  before  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  for  action. 

The  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee  reported  on  its 
continuing  efforts  to  stimulate  local  Meetings  to  engage  in  local 
projects  in  the  peace  and  social  order  field,  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  gatherings  of  national  organizations,  and  to  keep 
Friends  informed  on  developments  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
Central  Committee  went  on  record  as  commending  the  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  Belgian  government  to  have  the  United  Nations 
make  a  study  of  the  arms  race. 

The  question  which  produced  the  liveliest  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  was  the  location  of  the  next 
biennial  conference.  A  special  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
Central  Committee  meeting  reported  on  an  alternative  site  to 
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Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  for  the  conference.  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  has  more  than  adequate  facilities  in  many  respects  and  is 
eager  to  have  the  conference  held  there.  Many  Friends  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  holding  the  biennial  conference  at  Cape 
May.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Business  Manager’s  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Executive  Committee  for  a  final  decision. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  was 
devoted  to  a  report  of  the  Religious  Education  Committee, 
which  during  the  last  two  years  has  expanded  its  services  con¬ 
siderably.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  schedule  of  publications, 
the  Committee  held  a  weekend  conference  on  “The  Well- 
rounded  Friends  Meeting”  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander 
C.  Purdy  and  sponsored  a  Family  Institute  at  Westtown  School 
for  250  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Religious  Education 
Committee  report  seemed  to  characterize  the  forward  look  of 
the  Conference,  which  is  seeking  to  extend  its  services  to  a 
growing  number  of  Friends.  The  concluding  hour  of  worship 
emphasized  the  challenge  of  the  perilous  times  in  which  Friends 
live  today  and  the  need  for  deep  spiritual  roots. 

Lawrence  McK.  Miller,  Jr. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative) 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative)  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  from  August  30  to  September  4. 
Three  public  meetings  for  worship  were  held. 

A  concern  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  (our  Represen¬ 
tative  body)  was  presented:  the  great  need  of  our  deepening 
and  promoting  the  spiritual  life  of  our  Meetings.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  have  this  matter  under  consideration  during 
the  year. 

Another  concern  of  the  Meeting  was  that  our  young  people 
be  given  more  responsibility  in  our  Meetings  and  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak.  We  were  encouraged  by  many  of  our  young 
people’s  being  active  during  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  by  the 
spiritual  depth  of  their  message  to  us. 

A  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  composed  of  children  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  held  two  meetings  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  Meeting.  They  repiort  a  collection  given  to  buy  books 
for  Mexican  children. 

The  state  of  our  Society  was  considered  with  the  reading  of 
the  queries  and  answers.  We  were  asked  whether  we  do  really 
support  a  free  gospel  ministry  and  whether  we  as  individuals 
are  willing  to  be  channels  for  this  ministry. 

Only  one  primary  school  is  now  maintained,  but  Friends 
are  much  interested  in  our  Boarding  School  at  Barnesville. 
There  are  now  a  number  of  younger  children  in  our  Meetings 
whose  spiritual  and  mental  training  should  claim  the  attention 
of  our  Meetings. 

We  need  to  do  much  more  as  individuals  and  groups  to 
combat  the  serious  liquor  problem  in  our  country. 

The  report  of  the  three  delegates  to  the  recent  conference 
at  Wilmington  emphasized  “reaching  forward  together  if  we 
would  grow  in  the  experience  of  the  knowledge  of  God.” 

The  Peace  Committee  prepared  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  in  protest  against  nuclear  tests  and  other 
preparation  for  war. 


Our  Yearly  Meeting  is  always  especially  interested  in  the 
Friends’  colony  at  Monteverde  in  Costa  Rica,  many  of  these 
people  having  been  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  This  year 
Wilford  and  Lucille  Guindon  and  children  were  here  during 
most  of  the  sessions.  Their  message  informs  us  that  a  new 
school  building  has  been  completed.  Although  the  group  feels 
isolated  from  many  serious  problems  of  the  world,  this  same 
isolation  leads  to  more  real  fellowship  and  to  activities  which 
promote  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  members.  At  one 
Monthly  Meeting  each  year  they  strive  to  measure  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  Meeting. 

Several  interesting  evening  meetings  were  held  at  the  nearby 
Boarding  School.  For  one,  the  Peace  Committee  had  secured 
as  speaker  Matt  Thomson,  who  recounted  his  recent  work  in 
India  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Following  reports  of  our  contributions  to  the  Fowler  Or¬ 
phanage  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Charles  Palmer  told  us  of  his  visit  to 
Costa  Rica  and  showed  some  wonderful  pictures  taken  there. 

A  dinner  meeting  in  the  school  dining  room  commemorated 
the  establishment  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  in  1937. 
James  F.  Walker  introduced  the  speakers,  Sumner  and  Lela 
Mills,  recently  returned  from  a  trip  arouhd  the  world  visiting 
Friends  in  many  countries. 

Among  the  visitors  present  for  some  or  all  of  the  sessions 
were  Josiah  Standing  and  Alfred  and  Alice  Heald  of  Pasadena, 
California;  Roy  Newlin  and  wife,  Clarence  Morris,  and  Gilbert 
Standing  of  Iowa;  Charles  Palmer,  W.  Macy  Stanton  and 
daughter,  Alfred  and  Selma  Steer,  Mary  B.  Test,  James  and 
Alice  Walker,  and  Barnard  Walton  from  the  Philadelphia 
area;  George  Thorpe  and  Florence  Shute  from  Pittsburgh; 
Harvey  Newlin  and  wife  from  North  Carolina;  Ed  Snyder  of 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation;  and  Glenn 
Bartoo  of  A.F.S.C. 

In  the  epistles  sent  to  other  groups  of  Friends  the  feeling 
was  again  expressed  that  the  spiritual  phase  of  life  has  been 
neglected,  that  Quakerism  should  be  a  way  of  life,  and  that  we 
should  always  seek  divine  guidance  in  all  phases  of  our  lives. 
We  should  allow  our  young  people  to  assume  responsibility  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

As  we  return  to  the  duties  of  everyday  living  may  we  re¬ 
member  an  answer  to  one  of  our  queries:  “Though  Friends 
may  be  able  to  manage  their  business  affairs  we  feel  there  may 
be  danger  of  becoming  so  involved  that  it  becomes  a  detriment 

to  spiritual  growth.”  _  _  _ 

^  Blanche  S.  Thomas 

Pride 

By  Janet  Stamm 

No  wonder  man  supposed  his  god  not  sad 

And  loving  still,  determinedly  gentle,  but  proud 

And  angry,  mighty  man  so  pitifully  willful 

To  be  hurt,  lost,  in  the  deep  darkness  of  his  wrath. 

For  this,  I  wonder  God  could  reach  to  touch 

And  heal  him  of  the  prurient  infection  of  his  malice 

Or  ever  bring  him  whole  to  wisdom  and  to  laughter. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Pennsylvania,  and  especially  Philadelphia,  will  celebrate  on 
October  24  the  275th  anniversary  of  William  Penn’s  arrival  in 
the  new  world.  It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  this  date  is  also 
Penn’s  birthday  and  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Nations.  President  Eisenhower  has  desig¬ 
nated  October  24  “United  Nations  Day.’’ 

Andrew  W,  Cordier,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  is  planning  to  be  present  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Warwick  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  which  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  for  U.N,  Day  is  arranging.  A  reception  for 
foreign  students  is  planned  jointly  by  the  Mayor’s  Committee, 
the  International  Student  House,  and  the  Council  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Visitors;  it  will  be  held  at  the  Commercial  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  near  Convention  Hall.  There  will  also  be  a  gala 
event  in  the  ballroom  of  Convention  Hall,  sponsored  by  the 
Mayor’s  Committee.  Students  from  abroad  will  be  guests  of 
the  city  at  this  event.  A  Proclamation  of  Governor  Leader  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn’s  historic  contributions. 

The  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  and  the 
World  Affairs  Council  are  supplying  information  and  study 
material  about  William  Penn  for  use  by  the  general  public, 
teachers,  and  students. 

Landrum  R.  Bolling,  a  member  of  the  Political  .Science 
Department  of  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  been 
named  President  of  Earlham  College  to  succeed  Thomas  E. 
Jones  at  his  retirement  in  in  1958.  Landrum  Bolling  is  married 
to  Erances  Morgan,  daughter  of  .Arthur  E.  and  Lucy  G.  Morgan 
of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Landrum  Bolling’s  academic  career  includes  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  at  Brown  University  and  Beloit  College.  He  was  als«i 
engaged  in  journalistic  work  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  in  1940  was  director  of  the  service  seminar  to 
Mexico  under  the  Peace  Section  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Recently  he  has  been  active  in  Earlham’s 
Development  Program. 

A  report  of  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  young  and 
very  small  Hill  House  Nfeeting  in  Ghana  speaks  neither  small 
nor  childishly  to  some  of  us  who  belong  to  older  groups  of 
Friends.  Twenty-six  Friends  and  attenders  (there  are  only 
thirteen  Quaker  families  in  the  whole  country),  Africans  and 
Europeans,  men  and  women,  participated  in  “lively,  practical, 
and  searching’’  discussion  of  the  theme,  “The  Meaning  of  In¬ 
dependence,’’  selected  for  this  first  year  of  the  country’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Meeting’s  first  as  a  Preparative  Meeting. 
Beneath  each  of  the  five  topics — freedom,  justice,  unity,  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  peace — the  report  says,  a  deeper  truth  was  dis¬ 
covered:  “the  service  in  which  alone  lies  freedom:  the  loving¬ 
kindness  through  which  we  must  express  justice;  the  urgent 
need  in  every  discouraging  situation  to  find  a  creative  and 
redemptive  way  if  unity,  democracy,  and  peace  are  to  be 
achieved.’’  That  independence  for  those  in  Ghana  “must  mean 


learning  to  be  responsible’’  and  that  “responsibility  requires 
that  we  choose  our  means  and  restrict  our  choice  to  right 
means”  are  indicated  as  the  major  conclusion. 

Matt  H.  Thomson,  just  returned  from  two  years’  work  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  India,  has  been 
appointed  Executive  Secretary  for  the  merged  regional  office  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  to  be  opened  in  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  area,  this  fall.  Matt  Thomson  and  family  are 
members  of  the  Minneapolis  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Iowa  Yearly  Meeting.  The  new  A.F.S.C.  office  will  cover  a  four- 
state  area:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Michigan,  combin¬ 
ing  the  work  formerly  done  by  regional  offices  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Matt  Thomson  has  directed  the 
.American  Friends  Service  Committee  project  at  Barpali,  in  the 
state  of  Orissa,  India.  He  administered  work  in  social  and 
technical  assistance  in  a  backward  area  of  about  forty  villages, 
aimed  at  helping  Indian  villagers  raise  their  health,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  agricultural  standards. 

Also  joining  the  new  Regional  Office  staff  will  be  Jblee 
Fritz  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  Norman  Keiser  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and 
Glenn  Bartoo  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  A  present  employee  of  the 
Richmond  Regional  Office,  Harold  Hatcher,  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  Job  Opportunities  program  in  Indianapolis. 

For  some  time  Friends  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  felt  a 
concern  for  the  hundred  or  more  Indians  who  have  “resettled” 
from  their  reservations  to  live  in  St.  Louis.  Through  attend¬ 
ing  the  “.All  Tribes  Club”  they  learned  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  which  the  Indian  newcomers  face  in  the  city, 
especially  unemployment  and  job  competition.  Because  of 
their  poor  vocational  preparation  most  Indians  can  compete 
only  for  common  labor  jobs  at  a  low  rate  of  pay.  There  is 
some  degree  of  racial  discrimination,  but  lack  of  regularity 
in  w'ork  performance  and  occasional  drinking  also  reduce  the 
Indians’  chances  for  employment.  They  have  complaints 
against  “Washington”  and  the  local  Resettlement  Agent,  be¬ 
cause  some  Indians  consider  the  subsistence  aid  and  health 
insurance  inadequate.  About  25  per  cent  of  them  return  to 
their  former  reservation.  Lester  and  Suzanne  Wicks  conclude 
their  interesting  report  in  the  September  St.  Louis  News¬ 
letter  by  stating  that  rural  jobs  could  be  a  better  solution 
than  industrial  work.  Some  Indians  experience  a  “cultural 
shock”  induced  by  the  “violent  shift  from  herding  sheep  in 
vast  wastelands  to  tending  a  clattering  machine  in  a  factory.” 

Lynn  Rohrbough,  member  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Meeting, 
writes  on  behalf  of  the  Cooperative  Recreation  Service,  Inc., 
at  Delaware,  Ohio,  that  the  organization  offers  to  anyone  who 
has  sponsored  Hungarian  refugees  free  copies  of  a  24-page 
songbook  entitled  Merry  Hours:  Favorite  Hungarian  Folk 
Songs.  The  booklet  contains  some  favorite  Hungarian  songs 
in  the  original  and  in  English  translation.  The  preface  and 
most  of  the  English  versions  of  the  songs  are  by  Olcutt  Sanders, 
Director  of  the  Information  Service  of  the  .American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 
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Young  families  from  all  over  the  map  of  the  Friends  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  were  in  attendance  at  the  recent  Westtown, 
Pa.,  Family  Institute  which  the  Religious  Education  Committee 
arranged.  Among  the  258  individuals  present  120  were  children 
and  138  adults  from  6  Yearly  Meetings  and  from  45  Monthly 
Meetings.  There  were  four  families  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  three  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  Newtown  and  Doylestown,  Pa.;  and  two  each 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Lansdowne  and  Spring- 
field,  Pa.,  and  Montclair,  N.  J.  The  professional  spread  was 
quite  as  noteworthy,  with  eight  authors  of  published  books, 
four  members  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
staff,  two  college  professors,  two  trained  nurses,  and  one  each 
of  the  following;  physician,  Y.M.C.A.  executive,  swimming 
coach,  high  school  teacher,  anthropologist,  pediatrician,  clinical 
psychologist,  printing  expert,  tuberculosis  research  worker, 
county  planner,  aeronautical  engineer.  Deputy  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  State  of  New  York.  No  wonder  it  was  a  good 
institute. 


From  the  South  African  Quaker  for  August  we  extract  this 
impression  of  Henry  Cadbury’s  Swarthmore  Lecture  at  London 
Yearly  Meeting: 

I  confess  I  had  expected  a  scholarly  but  somewhat  dry 
occasion  and  was  accordingly  more  delighted  by  his  clear¬ 
voiced,  unhurried,  and  seemingly  effortless  treatment  of 
his  theme.  It  would  have  horrified  church  dignitaries,  if 
they  had  attended,  to  have  such  an  authoritative  account  of 
those  early  Christians  who  met  so  informally,  who  held  such 
widely  varying  views,  and  who  set  such  little  store  by  formal 
membership!  He  told  us  several  good  stories,  too,  which  I 
fear  may  not  appear  in  the  printed  lecture — as  for  instance 
the  two  American  bishops  who  suffered  severe  headaches 
after  attending  a  conference  together,  which  was  explained 
when  they  discovered  that  accidentally  they  had  exchanged 
spectacles!  He  pleaded  for  a  generous  recognition  of  the 
value  of  variety  in  our  religious  views  provided  these  are 
deeply  felt  and  sincerely  held,  and  pointed  out  how  both 
Paul  and  Fox  had  to  cope  with  the  phenomenon  of  the 
overconvinced  jjerson.  This  is  a  lecture  which  all  of  us 
would  do  well  to  read  and  ponder. 


The  Friends’  School  in  Hobart,  .Australia,  opens  this  year 
with  a  capacity  enrollment  of  770,  of  whom  100  are  boarders, 
according  to  a  rejx)rt  in  The  Australian  Friend.  The  school’s 
Board  of  Governors  has  announced  purchase  of  3i/^  acres  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  new  Sports  Ground  which  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  at  Runnymede,  New  Town.  Realizing  that  the  area  pro¬ 
vides  a  possible  site  for  the  building  of  a  new  Senior  School, 
the  Board  began  negotiations  for  this  purchase  toward  the  end 
of  last  year.  The  Directors  of  the  Rosella  Preserving  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  owners  of  the  property,  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  school’s  plans  for  the  future  and  agreed  to  the  sale. 
With  the  recent  purchase  of  a  half  acre  from  the  Bayly  Estate 
the  total  holding  of  the  school  in  this  area  is  approximately 
thirteen  acres. 


Arriving  from  western  Australia  for  the  school  opening 
were  Graham  and  Margaret  Hodgkin  with  their  daughter 
Marie  Ann.  Graham  Hodgkin  will  serve  on  the  science  staff 
of  the  school  while  Alec  Nightingale,  Senior  Science  Master, 
is  absent  on  leave  overseas. 


From  a  letter  from  Bruce  L.  Pearson  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
dated  September  17,  1957: 

This  morning’s  paper  contained  the  disheartening  news 
that  the  United  States  is  planning  another  series  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  next  April  in  the  Pacific.  One  Japanese  news¬ 
paper  commentator  has  already  raised  the  question:  “Is  the 
job  of  spreading  fear  and  working  havoc  to  mankind  the 
job  of  a  Christian  country  like  .America?’’  What  a  difficult 
task  it  is  to  present  the  Christian  message  here  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances!  I  hope  the  [Philadelphia]  Japan  Committee 
will  continue  to  do  what  it  can  to  dissuade  our  government 
from  conducting  the  tests.  It  was  during  the  disastrous  test 
of  1954  that  we  crossed  the  Pacific  on  our  way  to  Japan, 
and  it  seems  a  shame  that  we  must  make  the  return  trip 
four  years  later  under  the  same  unhappy  circumstances. 


Wilfred  Howarth  has  been  appointed  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  to  serve  as  teacher  of  mechanics 
in  Barpali,  India,  for  two  years  beginning  September  20,  1957. 
Born  in  Canada,  he  now  lives  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  and  is  a 
member  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  Monthly  Meeting  (Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting).  He  did  his  alternate  service  as  a  forestry 
worker  in  .Alberta,  Canada.  In  1945  he  was  released  from  this 
to  work  with  the  Friends  .Ambulance  Unit  in  China  for  two 
years.  During  1947-48  he  served  with  the  A.F.S.C.  relief  pro¬ 
gram  in  Finland.  He  completed  a  four-year  program  of  study 
in  industrial  arts  at  Colorado  State  University  this  year. 

His  wife,  Mary,  and  three  children  will  go  to  India  with 
him  for  the  two-year  term  of  service. 


The  Friends  Service  Association  at  the  William  Penn  Cen¬ 
ter,  Fallsington,  Pa.,  announces  the  appointment  of  Ralph  B. 
Dwinell  as  Program  Director.  Formerly  Personnel  Director  at 
the  Philadelphia  State  Hospital,  Ralph  Dwinell  comes  to  his 
new  assignment  with  a  broad  background  of  experience.  A 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  Yale  Divinity  School,  he 
has  also  studied  at  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  at  the  Yale  School  of  Education.  His  employment 
in  the  field  of  education  has  included  teaching  at  George 
School  and  the  .American  University  at  Cairo,  as  well  as  several 
other  public  and  private  schools.  His  social  service  experience 
has  included  association  with  the  Dartmouth  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Executive  Directorship  of  the  Associated  Junior 
Work  Camps,  Incorporated. 

Ralph  Dwinell  is  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Mary  B.  Newman  won  election  on  July  2  as  a  representative 
from  Cambridge  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  This  is  a 
post  she  has  held  once  before. 
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Foulke,  of  Ambler,  Pa.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Staples 
Foulke,  two  sons,  David  and  Hugh,  and  a  brother,  Thomas  A. 
Foulke.  He  was  a  member  of  Upper  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


BIRTHS 

BROSIUS — On  September  I.**,  to  Charles  and  Jane  Strawn 
Rrosius,  their  second  son,  named  Thomas  Kent  Brosius.  He  is  a 
birthright  memlrer  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

DURGIN — On  September  9,  to  Ralph  and  Margaret  Durgin, 
their  third  child,  .Stephen  Lorinc  Durgin.  He  is  a  birthright  mem¬ 
ber  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

EMERY — On  July  25,  to  Arthur  and  Carolyn  Johnson  Emery,  a 
son,  Mark  Brian  Emery.  His  sister,  .Sandra,  and  his  parents  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  (Conservative),  Earlham,  Iowa. 

PEEL — On  August  22,  to  Robert  G.  and  Kaye  Kirk  Peel  of  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter,  Martha-Ann  Peei,.  Her  mother  and  mater¬ 
nal  grandparents.  Nelson  L.  and  Katharine  L.  Kirk,  are  former 
members  of  Willistown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

.SH.41JDYS — On  .Septemlrer  6,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Edgar  T. 
and  Elizalreth  Ann  Shaudys,  their  second  child,  a  son,  named 
Jonathan  Townsend  Shaudys.  His  father  and  paternal  grandpar¬ 
ents,  Vincent  P.  and  Anna  K.  Shaudys,  are  memlrers  of  Makefield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

MARRIAGES 

BRANSON-BRADDOCK — On  .September  7,  at  the  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing  House  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  Wii.iielmina  Braddock,  daughter 
of  Raymond  and  .Sara  Braddock  of  Waynesville,  and  Byron  Mon¬ 
roe  Branson,  son  of  Byron  Russell  and  Bessie  Phipps  Branson  of 
Guilford,  N.  C.  Byron  is  a  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting, 
Homewood,  and  Wilhelmina  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  Waynes¬ 
ville.  The  couple  will  reside  near  Cincinnati. 

FIJRNAS-BRAY — On  August  31,  at  the  Friends  Meeting  House 
in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  under  the  care  of  Miami,  Ohio,  Monthly 
Meeting,  Arizona  Bray,  daughter  of  William  S.  and  Hestel  Bray, 
and  Roy  Ei.i  Furnas,  son  of  Eli  and  the  late  Elizabeth  Furnas. 
Both  bride  and  groom  are  memlrers  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting. 
They  will  reside  on  the  old  farm  homestead  near  Waynesville. 

KNIGHT-CARPENTER— On  September  7,  in  the  Salem,  N.  J., 
Meeting  House,  Barbara  Ann  Carpenter,  daughter  of  John  S.  Car¬ 
penter,  Sr.,  and  the  late  Mildred  W.  Carpenter,  and  Donald  Stew¬ 
art  Knight,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Knight  of  Roslyn, 
Pa.  The  bride  and  bridegrooin  are  members  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting.  They  will  live  in  Abington,  Pa. 

.SCHWANTES-PORTER — On  September  7,  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Helen  Louise  Porter,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Porter  of  Davison,  Mich.,  and  Roger  A. 
Sc;hwantes,  son  of  Paul  and  Glad  Schwantes,  members  of  Purchase 
Meeting,  N.  Y.  The  couple  are  living  at  55  Davis  Street,  White  Plains. 

DEATHS 

COPE — On  July  28,  at  his  home  in  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Caleb 
Darlington  Cope,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  lifelong 
memlrer  of  West  Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Emma  Brown  C.ope,  and  one  daughter,  Esther  Cope,  at  home. 

FOULKE — On  August  26,  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  Edward 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if 
they  have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

OCTOBER 


5 — William  Jeanes  Memorial  Library,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa., 
Open  House  and  Community  Art  Exhibit,  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Plant, 
lx)ok,  and  bake  sale.  Luncheon  served. 

5- 6 — New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  Annual  Institute  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  at  Clinton  Cxrrners,  N.  Y.,  Meeting  House. 
For  details,  see  issue  of  September  28. 

6 —  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Schermerhorn  Street  Meeting  House,  100th 
.Anniversary:  10  a.m..  First-day  School:  11  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship;  luncheon  will  be  served.  All  invited. 

6 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Richmond  P.  Miller,  ‘‘What  Is  the  Bible?" 
The  general  topic  for  the  year  is  “The  Bible  and  the  Common 
Reader." 

6 — ^Jeanes  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  horse  show  on  grounds  of 
the  Huntingdon  Valley  Riders  and  Drivers  Club,  10:30  a.m. 

6 — Merion  Friends  Community  Forum,  at  Merion  Friends  School, 
615  Montgomery  Avenue,  Merion,  Pa.,  8  p.m.:  Moses  Bailey,  Nettle- 
Ion  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
“New  Lights  on  the  Old  Testament." 

6 — New  York  Meeting,  Open  House,  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  house,  221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m. 
About  4  p.m.,  Brenda  Bailey,  of  Quaker  House,  New  York,  “Friends 
Work  with  the  United  Nations." 

6 — Willistown  Meeting,  Goshen  Road  west  of  White  Horse,  Pa., 
10:30  a.m.,  William  Hubben  will  speak  on  “The  Character  of  the 
New  Testament.” 

11— 13 — Friends  World  C.ommittee,  American  Section  and  Fellow¬ 
ship  Council,  Semiannual  Meeting,  in  the  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Meeting  House.  For  details,  see  issue  of  September  28. 

12 —  Beliefs  into  Action,  joint  Quaker  conference  on  “Rediscov¬ 
ering  America,"  in  the  meeting  house.  Race  Street  west  of  15th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  9:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  For  details,  see  issue 
of  September  28. 

13 —  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Leon  T.  Stern,  “The  Hebrew  People." 

13 — Fair  Hill  Meeting  House,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Um¬ 
bria  Street,  Philadelphia,  Adult  Conference  Class,  10  a.m.:  Howard 
G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  "Quakers  and  the  Christian  Church." 

19— Jeanes  Hospital,  Breakfast,  at  Stapeley,  on  the' hospital 
grounds.  Central  and  Hartel  Avenues,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia, 
8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

19 — Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Fallowfield  Meeting  House, 
Ercildoun,  on  Route  82,  south  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PHOBHTX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Olendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 

TUCaOH — Friends  Meeting,  120  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745  East 
Fifth  Street;  Tucson  2-8202. 


CALIFORNIA 

OXiAKBXOVT — Friends  meeting,  0:30  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

ZiA  SOJJtA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House,  7880  Elads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  GL<  4-7460. 


PASADBBA  —  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAM  FBAMCI8CO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1880  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

DBMVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at  2026  South 
Williams.  Clerk,  WE  4-8224. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WA8HXMOTOM — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.. 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  0  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

OAIMBBVZXZtB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JACK8OMVII1X.B  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  T.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  0-4840. 

MZAm — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A.. 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school. 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6620. 

ORX.AMBO-WIMTBB  PARK — Worship.  11 
a.m.,  in  the  Meeting  House  at  316  E. 
Marks  St.,  Orlando;  telephone  MI  7-3025. 

PAX.X  BRACK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,  812  S.  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 

BT.  PBTBRBBURO — Friends  Meeting,  180 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  El  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 
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ILLINOIS 

OKZOAOO — The  57th  Street  Meetlns  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 
Quaker  House,  6615  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meetingr  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  first  Friday.  Telephone  But¬ 
terfield  8-8066. 


IOWA 

DBS  MOIITES  —  Friends  Meeting,  2920 
Thirtieth  Street,  South  entrance.  Wor¬ 
ship,  10  a.m.:  (Masses,  11  a.m. 


KENTUCKY 

IiOVXSymiB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.  on  Sundays 
at  Neighborhood  House,  428  South  First 
Street.  Telephone  TWlnbrook  5-7110. 


LOUISIANA 

BBW  OKZiBABS  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAIIBBIDOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  0:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCBSTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

AW  A3UOB — Meeting  for  worship  at 
the  Friends  Center,  1416  Hill  Street,  10:45 
a.m.  Telephone  NOrmandy  2-9890. 

DBTBOZT — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 
each  First-day  in  Highland  Park  Y.W.C.A. 
at  Woodward  and  Winona.  Visitors  tele¬ 
phone  TOwnsend  6-4036. 


MINNESOTA 

XZBWAFOLZS  —  Friends  Meeting.  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school.  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

KAB8A8  CITY— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  806 
West  39th  Street.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  10:45  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcome.  For  Information 
call  HA  1-8328. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATULBTXO  CXTT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:80  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 
South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

DOVBB  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 

MABA8QVAir — First-day  school,  10  a.m.: 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.  Route  85 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet. 
Clerk. 


NEW  MEXICO 

8ABTA  FB  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  11  a.m.,  Oalerla  Mexico,  551 
Canyon  Road,  Santa  Fe.  Robert  Pletten- 
berg.  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ALBABT — Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A..  423  State 
Street;  telephone  Albany  8-6242. 

BUFFABO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 

XiOB'O  Z8XA.B1>  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 


Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

BBW  TOBX — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  EUMt  15th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  16th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:30  p.m. 

80AX8SAX.B— Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting. 
133  Popham  Road.  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  Frances  B. 
Compter,  17  Haxleton  Drive,  White  Plains, 
New  Tork. 

8TBACTISB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  512  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CUrcIMMATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship.  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Kdwln  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4984. 

CZiBVBLAIlT) — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2696. 

TOZiBSO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  10  a.m.,  Lamson 

Chapel,  Y.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBISBTTBQ — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

IiAHCABTBB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IVi  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

FHILADBLFHZA— Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
RIttenhouse  6-3263.  « 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  Street  west 
of  Fifteenth  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill,  100  Elast  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

FITTSBTTBOK — Worship  at  10:30  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 

BBADZHO — 108  North  Sixth  Street.  First- 
day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 

8TATB  COLLBOB  —  318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  0:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  at  Qulntard  House,  822 
Washington.  Correspondent,  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  BRoadway  5-9656. 


TEXAS 

ATTSTIH — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  GR  2-5522. 

DAIiZiAS — Worship.  Sunday,  10:30  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Kxpresswa.v.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.:  FL  2-1846. 

HOU8TOH  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


UTAH 

SALT  ZiAKB  CXTT — Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  9:30  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


VIRGINIA 

CXiBAHBXOOX— Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:15  a.m.:  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 

LXHCOLH  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15 
a.m..  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

W  1h CHBSTBB  —  Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship,  First-days 
at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school,  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON 

SBATTIiB  —  University  Friends  Meeting, 
3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship,  10  a.m.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school.  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  9983. 


AVAILABLE 


TWO  ROOMS  FOR  FRIENDS  at  the 
Estaugh  in  Haddonfleld.  If  interested 
write  Mrs.  Roland  W.  Leeds,  Kresson 
Road,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


GUEST  HOUSE  NEAR  MOOREISTOWN, 
owned,  operated  by  Friends.  Single  or 
double  rooms,  good  meals,  congenial  com¬ 
panions.  Folder:  Rebecca  Haines,  Mason- 
vllle,  N.  J.;  BElmont  5-5575. 


ROOMS  with  running  water,  for  perma¬ 
nent  or  transient  guests.  Telephone  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  MArket  7-2025. 


A  PEW  DESIRABLE  ROOMS  In  Trenton 
Friends  Boarding  Home.  If  interested 
please  communicate  with  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Satterthwaite,  1818  Riverside  Drive, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


ATTRACTIVE  DETACHED  APARTMEDIT 
at  Friends  Boarding  Home,  Newtown,  Pa., 
available  October  1;  ideal  for  retired  cou¬ 
ple.  Man  needed  for  part-time  work  at  the 
Home.  For  information  write  T.  D.  Paxson, 
1050  Woods  Road,  Southampton,  Pa. 


WANTED 


UNFURNISHED  APARTMEINT,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  or  vicinity;  convenient  sub¬ 
urban  location  for  retired  professional 
woman.  Box  97,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  father  and  two  small 
children,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Live  in;  pri¬ 
vate  room,  two  baths.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  references.  Box  S8,  Friends  Journal. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  for  elderly 
woman  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Must  have 
pleasant  disposition  and  be  good  cook.  No 
washing  or  heavy  cleaning.  Good  home  for 
right  person.  Telephone  BElmont  5-0230, 
or  write  Box  H152,  Friends  Journal. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER  for  couple 
in  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  live  in.  Beautiful 
home;  no  laundry;  cleaning  woman  comes 
once  a  week.  Box  L5,  Friends  Journal. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST  urgently 
needed  at  EViends  Hospital,  Philadelphia 
24.  Five-day  week,  i)aid  holidays;  room 
and  meals  optional.  Write  Mildred  Knipe, 
OT  Director. 


SECRETARY,  male  or  female,  for  firm 
building  interracial  housing;  must  be  ex¬ 
cellent  typist  and  stenographer.  Write 
Morris  Milgram,  5  Longford  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  36,  Pa.,  or  telephone  DElvonshlre 
2-7669. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  SUBSCRIBERS.  No 
experience  necessary.  All  applicants  ac¬ 
cepted.  Send  14.50  to  Frienda  Journal, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


IMMEDIATELY:  BENCHES  for  the 

Ridgewood,  N.  J..  Friends  Meeting  House. 
Please  contact  Edward  Kowal,  36  Phelps 
Avenue,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 
AND  DISCOUNTS 


DI8P1;AT  ADVEBTZSIKO  —  12.24  per 
column  Inch,  or  16<  per  agate  line, 
with  the  following  discounts:  10%  for 
6 — 11  insertions,  15%  for  12 — 24  inser¬ 
tions,  20%  for  25  or  more  insertions 
within  one  year. 

XBBTXirO  BOTICEB  —  16f  per  line, 
with  no  discount  for  repeated  inser¬ 
tions. 

CZJLBBirZBD  ADVEBTISIBO  —  per 

word,  with  the  foliowing  discounts: 
10%  for  6 — 15  insertions,  15%  for  16 
or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re¬ 
quested,  and  there  is  no  postage  charge 
for  forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOH  SEIEMIA,  21 S  FeltN  Atcmk,  Ctlltagdale,  Pa. 

Mere  tkan  4  year*  of  reference*  la  Swarllinier*, 
Pa.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  Brst-do**  work  at  reacei^ 
able  rote*  .  .  .  ever  M  year*'  experlewce. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Memtiers  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdotrne  Federal  Saving*  and  Loan  Association.  Onr 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
Legal  investments  for  trust  funds. 

UNSDOWNE  FEDERAl  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literatura  on  request 
Frbd  a.  Wkrnex,  President 


FOSTER  PARENTS  NEEDED 

with  the  rare  and  precious  capacity 
to  love  and  understand  an  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  child.  Child  place¬ 
ment  agency  seeks  a  small  number 
of  specialized  foster  homes  with 
experience,  training,  or  special 
qualifications.  Board  payment,  sub¬ 
stantial  subsidy,  and  professional 
help  available.  Sorry,  must  be 
within  15  miles  of  City  Hall.  Can 
we  talk  with  you? 

■f 

Telephone  .  .  . 

RUTH  KRAUSS,  Kingsley  6-2990 


311  S.  JUNIPER  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GARDENCROFT 

Incorporated  1966 

Organised  for  service,  that  handicapped 
persons  may  gain  scif-sapporting  freedom. 

We  Need  .  .  .  Eductitional, 
Material,  Financial  Aid 

INVEST  WITH  US  YOUR  TALENTS  AND 
DEDICATION  FOR  THOSE  LESS 
FORTUNATE. 

For  full  details  of  our  effort  and  how  best 
you  may  help,  write  to  the  address  below; 

GARDEHCROFT,  GILHAKTON  I.  W.,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Trimte  ^^IfospitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  reqyiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR.  M.D. 
Director 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KEENER 
Incerporotod 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Rosidonco  Telephone 
PAULSBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1318  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypackor  5-2B00 


ASK  OUR  O  P  IN  I  O  N 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Street* 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  4-3300 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


October  5,  1957 
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FRIENDS^ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK.  PHILADELPHIA  31.  PA 

Coaducationai  —  Collcg*  Preparatory 
Feai^oar  kindarfartan  through 
12th  Oradu 

A  Friendly  school  which  o£Fen  country 
<Uy  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Established  1689 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Friends'  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  found  In  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  In  the  ever 
changing  community. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaater 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  school  within  25 
miles  of  New  York  provides  a  well 
balanced  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stress  In  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today's  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  ie  ovoiloblo  to 
mombor*  of  Tho  Socioty  of  Friend*. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaater 
Box  B,  Locust  Valloy,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


fTRAWBRIDGE 
a  CLOTHIER 


BuHders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


^  Friends  Coeducational 

Kj£AJtSXjE4  Boarding  School  Gradeg9-12 

FRIENDS  applicants  for  1958-59  will  be  given  special  consideration  if  applica¬ 
tions  are  filed  by  FEBRUARY  1. 

All  other  applicants  should  file  applications  by  JANUARY  1. 

ALXi  APPLICANTS  are  required  to  take  the  Secondary  School  Admission 
Tests  to  be  given  in  many  towns  and  cities  throughout  this  cotmtry  and  in 
some  centers  abroad  on  DECEMBER  14,  1957. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  utriting  to: 

ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


THE  MEETING  SCHOOL 

A  Friends  School  Located  In  the  Heart  of  New  England 

founded  to  encourage  our  children’s  individual  growth  in 
the  climate  of  the  eternal  search  for  truth. 

*  Worship  *  Academic  Work  *  Farm  Work 

*  Famiiy  Living  *  Community  Service 

For  boys  and  girls  13—18  years  of  age 

ENROLLMENTS  FOR  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1957-58  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1957, 
NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED. 

GEORGE  I.  BLISS,  Clerk,  Thomas  Road,  West  Rindge,  N.  H. 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is  Friday  of  the  week  preceding 
date  of  issue.  Copy  received  by  9:15  on  the  following  Monday 
morning  will  be  included  only  if  space  permits. 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  New  England  Friends  School  for  Boys 


To  learn  what  has  happened  so  far  in  human  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  to  consider  the  political,  moral,  and  spiritual 
problems  of  our  civilization,  constimte  a  great  adven- 
mre  for  the  alert  mind.  The  School  seeks  to  awaken 
in  every  boy  a  compelling  interest  in  this  adventure. 


Bearding  studunts  from  Hm  BHi  grad*  through  lha  12th. 

Robert  N.  Cunningham,  Acting  Headmaster  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
UORRlSVILLE»  PA. 


THE  REMINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
N.xt  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  Kuests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  tha  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  FViends  In  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sldwell,  Principal,  1883-1938 

A  non-profit  corporation  sines  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustsss  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middie  States  Association  of  Coiiegos  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3825  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


Verde  Valley  School 

Offers  integrated  college  preparatory  program  of  the  highest  aca¬ 
demic  standards,  designed  to  give  boys  and  girls  understanding  of 
human  relations  problems  at  the  IcKal,  national  and  world  level. 

On  annual  field  trips  to  Mexico  and  Indian  reservations,  stu¬ 
dents  get  first-hand  insight  into  intercultural  and  international 
problems,  make  supervised,  on-the-spot  studies,  and  write  reports. 

College  Entrance  Board  exams  given.  All  graduates  have  been 
accepted  by  leading  colleges.  Verde  Valley  is  accredited. 

163  acres  of  wooded  campus  in  Arizona’s  beautiful,  red-rcKk 
country,  near  Grand  Canyon  and  other  natural  wonders.  High  alti¬ 
tude,  dry,  sunny  climate.  Riding,  skiing,  basketball,  baseball,  arcdiery. 
Grades  9*12. 

WRITE:  BOX  101,  SEDONA,  ARIZONA 


VVESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

NEW  REGULATIONS 

In  order  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  exceptionally  fine  students  at  Westtown,  fifteen  Regional  Scholar¬ 
ships  are  offered  to  Friends  throughout  the  United  States  each  year. 

Regional  Scholarships  are  honor  scholarships  and  carry  with  them  an  automatic  grant  of  $100  per  year. 
A  larger  sum  according  to  the  need  of  the  applicant,  and  the  ability  of  the  Scholarship  binds  to  meet  that  need, 
may  be  granted  in  sums  up  to  $600  per  year  and  in  cases  of  extreme  need,  $700  or  $800  per  year. 

These  grants  are  offered  to  students  who  are  entering  the  10th  or  11th  grade.  To  be  eligible  a  student 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  a  Friend.  There  will  probably  not  be 
any  vacancies  in  the  11th  grade  in  the  fall  of  ’58. 

The  grants  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  character,  leadership  and  scholarship.  Once  granted,  scholarships 
may  be  retained  until  graduation,  provided  the  faculty  are  satisfied  with  the  standard  of  work  and  conduct  main¬ 
tained.  Application  must  be  made  for  the  end  of  the  year  directly  to  the  school,  the  deadline  being  JANUARY  1,  1958. 

For  further  information  or  applications  please  write: 

J.  Kirk  Russell,  Director  of  Admissions  e  Westtown  School,  Westtown,  Pa. 


THK  UiaAI.  ■* 


For  Rent:  week,  month,  or  season 

Furniiihed  bedroom,  dremiinK  room, 
bath,  with  private  entrance. 

Also  sinirle  and  double  rooms  with 
runnina  water. 

Meals  optional. 

THWINGEASE,  650  E.  Indiana  Avenue, 

.  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  — 


Committee  on  Family  Relations 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  8-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  WEIsh  Valley  4-7118. 


The 


Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-1535 


MORRISVItlC  AND  •■ISTOl,  lUCKS  C  O.,  P  A. 
O  I  O.  tow.  OTTO,  riiS.  ROtT.  C.  CROWEll,  v.ssft. 


